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embarrassments which may grow out of specific and perhaps
hasty pledges.
But this was not desired by Mr. Labouchere's motion, which was
aimed, he thinks, entirely not at the existence of a second Chamber
but at its composition on the hereditary principle.
Your Majesty's argument might doubtless have been used with
great force from the Opposition Bench: but it is hard to con-
vince the Liberal party that a mode of composing the House of
Lords, which results in its habitual opposition to Liberal measures,
is a beneficial one. In pleading against the sweeping condemnation
of the hereditary principle, Mr. Gladstone believes he went as far
as was safe from the risk of producing a reaction, and certainly
as far as any speaker in the debate even from the Opposition
side.
He thinks it probable that the greatest assistance which
Radicalism has received in these times, has come from the un-
willingness of the Conservative party boldly to profess conserva-
tive principles, and their preference in most cases for proclaiming
a new creed of Tory democracy, and for tampering very freely
indeed with the ideas of plans of Socialism.
But undoubtedly, in his opinion, Radicalism also derives very
great strength from the presence of the Irish members in the
House of Commons; so long as they sit there, it is morally certain
that they will form a large part of the Radical wing, because of
the total opposition of the Tories to their views. Had the Irish
Nationalists been absent from the division on Friday, the minority
against the House of Lords would have been small, instead of
being large and formidable.
And yet, upon a mere suspicion that the Ministers meditate
some plan, which would wholly or substantially dismiss the Irish
members from Parliament, and without waiting for positive
evidence of the fact, Peer after Peer, by letters to the Times and by
other means, withdraws or threatens withdrawal from the Liberal
party, thereby weakening the influence of that party in the House
of Lords, which has always been the principal means of mitigating
the opposition of that Assembly to the House of Commons.
Mr. Gladstone owns he can far better understand the apparent
indisposition of someleading Radicals to deal favourably with the
Irish ideas.
But, be that as it may, Mr. Gladstone cannot doubt that the